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ABSTRACT 

Two basic issues underlie problems associated with 
the teaching of Bahasa Indonesia in the Indonesian primary schools. 
The first involves language standardization and deciding what form of 
the language will be taught. The criteria of understanding and 
communication are involved and such features as pronunciation, 
vocabulary, spelling, punctuation, syllabification, and grammar have 
varying degrees of importance with respect to these criteria. The 
second basic issue is the relationship between the national language 
and the regional language. Should the national language be taught as 
a first language or as a second language? If the regional language is 
quite similar to the national language, the differences between the 
two might be underestimated or ig noreds there is a risk that 
instruction in the national language may be regarded as merely a 
process of correcting usage in the regional language. (VM) 
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This paoer was presented to a >^inistry of Education 
Seminar on ^^arch 3, 1970. The Seminar was entitle^^ 
"The Teaching of Indonesian in the rietnentary Schools." 

A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT STANDARDIZATION 
AND THE TEACHING OF MHASA ITIDONPSIA 
IN SEKOLA.^ nASAR ( PPIMAPY SCHOOLS) 

Joan Rubin ^ 
Stanford University 

May T first offer vrj conpratulations to the organising 
committee for raisin? the problem of how Indonesian Is beinp 
taught in the primary schools. Since lan^uape is the major 
tool of communication and thinking? as well as being an impor- 
tant tool in socialisation, the teaching of a language of 
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instruction must be done with care. And since Rahasa 
Indonesia is the language of the schools and the schools are 
basically charped wit'^i the teachinr> of this language as well 
as with the imorovement of the processes of communication, 
thinking, and socialisation, the iraoortance of the lan^^ua^e 
teaching process is even more critical. That is, through 
improving skills in language arts one can expect an improve- 
ment in thinking nrocesses and communi cation processes • 
The way in which a lanp;uape is taught may also strongly in- 
fluence the selfimage of an individual, his relation to his 
peers and superiors, and eventually his creative process 
(both his ability to be creative as well as the way in which 
he is creative). For all of these important reasons, the 
committee is to be congratulated for having recognised the 
need to examine the process of teaching Indonesian- Ignor-- 
ing the oroces* :nay have considerable unfortunate but avoid- 
able negative results • By focusing on the itrn^ortance of 
language arts both in the development and growth of the in- 
dividual and in his integration into society such negative 
results may largely be mitigated* 

VThat I have said thus far is that every country imist 
take seriously the teaching of the major language of its 
schools. It must do so because lanf?ua5^e serves as a means 
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of communi cation between peoples—their l^-ouphts must be 

clearly expressed so that understanditifr and not confusion 

and distrust can result. 

Lanf^uage is an important tool in the creative process > 

more particularly in the process of thinkinp scientific 

thoughts* If the command of a language is not adequate 

and fully developed, the x'esults of thinkinp: may be defic- 
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lent and disappointing. Language serves as a n>eans of 
socialisation and unification, it is throuf^h lan^af;e that 
we learn to good members of a society and a nation. 
If language teaching* is inadequate^ > students will become 
discouraged and perhaps less thai\ desirable members of their 
society. For all of these reasons, the langiiape arts are 
critical and proper attention must be piven to them. 

Mow I must confess that I an not an exnert in Pahasa 
Indonesia, nor an exr^ert in the teachinj?: of Indonesian In 
the Primary schools, I am frankly here to learn about the 
problems which obtain in the teaching of Indonesian In 
elementary schools j more particularly I am interested to 
find out what kind of information is necdec' in order to 
begin to solve some of these problems. In this session 
I would -only like to raise some questions about Indonesian 
and its teaching which seem to me to be important to con- 
sider when curricula are Prepared, when methodolojry is es- 
tablished, when textbooks are written, and when teachers 
are trained. 

Some of the problems which educators here face in 
regard to Indonesian come from the fact that as a national 
language it is still new and still developing. The 
schools have played and will continue to play a very im- 
portant role in the direction that language or at least 
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the formal or ''hij^h" style of that languaf?e will go. 
Q Other of the problems come from the relation of the re* 




gional language to Indonesian. The way in which 
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J.ndonesian is taupht depends on your conceotion of the 
relatlonshit) between the second lanp:uap,e , namely Indone- 
sian, and the mother ton^rue. V'c will sneak to these 
two probleins this morninp.. In illustrating the first, 
I will draw on inaterial which is bein? collected by 
myself, Drs. Ilidy ""^asinambow of LI? I and r)rs. Harimurti 
of Universitas Indonesia. In iilustratine the second, 
I will offer an eX3niT>le fron^ V7hat I think is a sitnilar 
problem which the United States has iust bepun to face. 

The first problerj that teachers of Indonesian must 
face is *'vnat to teach?" I suppose that most of you 
would respond with ^'Rood Indonesian, o^" course." Or 
perhaps you would say "correct Indonesian." But what 
is p.ood Indonesian? I.*^ it the lanpuage spoken by 
educated people — all e'lucated people all the time?^ 
Or is it the language spoken by well-known people, 
such as actors or politicinns or radio announcers or 
government leaders? Do thev speak this lanpuafi:e in 
all circu.r.stances or only on ceremonial occasions? 
Or is it the langus^.c of the people of a particular 
region, city or social class? On the other hand, we 
could take a different set of criteria. ^'^e could 
ask, is ''good Indonesian" that which is written by the 
newspapers or that written by outstanding literary 
writers?' Or is it that varif^ty of the language which 
we find represented in the older grammars and diction- 
aries?^ Do you feel that all educators would agree 
that there is a '"good Indonesian? * Would all educa- 
tors all ove r Indonesia agree that there is a single 
"^good Indonesian?" 

Maybe what people mean by "good or correct Indo* 
nesian" is that which is used on formal or ceremonial 
occasions. Put then we still need to clarify whether 
we mean the spoken or the V7ritten formal. If the 
former is meant, we must still tick whose formal language. 
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And would all peonle in all ce^uons ap:ree that a particu- 
lar passage is good formal lanpuaee? Another question 
which I will raise later is, even if we can apree on what 
formal or ceremonial Indonesian is, is this the only kind 
of language which we want to teach in school? 

Then a^ain what people mean by good Indonesian might 
be "standard Indonesian." Before pursuing this possibil- 
ity we might considei* what is meant by standard language. 
It often means that there .ire certain norms which, at any 
one point in time, are unchallenged as to their overall 
correctness. These norms often arise in response to a 
desire for a more common communication framevrork. The 
norms are available for use whenever the aptjronriate 
situation arises, such as those which are considered for- 
mal or ceremonial by a given prouo of speakers. 

Returninrr to the Indonesian situation, we need to 
clarify what people in this country mean by standard 
Indonesian. Does it mean standard pronunciation? 
That is, do peonle in most repions of Indonesia apree that 
a particular way of pronouncing the language is appropriate 
in specified circumstances — say in public or on the radio 
or at parties at the palace? Such a situation does ob- 
tain in Germany* That is, there is one set of under- 
standings about how to pronounce German despite recog- 
nised regional differences. There is one standard way 
of pronouncing what is called *'High German." It is note- 
worthy that what the Swiss call "High German" does not 
refer to the same set of norms which obtain in Germany; 
yet interesLingly enough they continue to label their norm 
as "High German", too. 

It is worth asking whether a standard pronunciation 
is really essential for effective communication. In the 
United States we have not had a standard pronunciation 
up to now (althou?»h we do have some strong ideas about sub- 
standard pronunciation!). T. thin-- we may be hea;?ed for a 
standard due to the vide-spread dissemination of particular 
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linguistic varietv by tnass conTrunications but tV is has 
not been deliberately en f orchid bv the school svstetr. 
How should we ro about answerino the ouestion as to 
whether you need a standard nronunciation or not? 
First of all, vou nij^^ht as^- , is there a standard or not? 
If not, should the schools try to define and nronote 
such a standarc^? One of t^^o ^unctions of a standard T^ro- 
nunciation is to nr^^.vent T^isunders tandinc*. Another is 
to identify a ner;*on as >^einr educated or as boJonf^inp to 
particular social class. (The dialect of Fnrland is 
a classic example of this function.) Tt is ut? to the 
educational systc^ to decif^e which of t>e several func- 
tions which a standard nronunciation nav serve is iTnoor- 
tant in their particular situation. Certainly, of ^i^^h 
nrioritv must be that of coirpiupication and understanding. 
Indonesian e<^ucators rust consider the extent to which 
the nresent varieties? of Indonesian i^rinede coTTm?unication. 
If these varieties do not imnede corTmunication , educators 
may perhaps not v^ant to snen^ their tine and effort at 
this point in tine on this narticvilar nrohlein. 

Does standard Indonesian refer to snellinir and 
i>unctuation and syllabification? ''ere T v;ould suf>pest 

thc^.t standardisation ar)pearn to he quite useful. That 
is, since T-rritinj? is a convention which is larpelv 
learned in school and since it is important in the com- 
tnunication function, it is convenient to ^ave one systeri. 
Indeed, lac^^ of attention to 'Punctuation nay lead to 
TTiisunderstandincr or at least <^elav comprehension* 
I Thyself have considerable dif f iculf-^' at tirnes reading* 
Tlie t>1akarta Ti^es because the printer doe*:^ not divide 
English syllables in the standard '.'ay. ^nd in addition 
he does not nut a hvnen to indicate that the rest of the 
word is on the next line. I must often read an entire 
sentence over to see what is meant? an unfortunate waste 
of time. I understand from mv colleamies here that lit- 
tle attention is paid to syllabification and Punctuation 
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in nany Indonesian newspapers. Now the reason for pay- 
inp attention is not to be pedantic, but rather to enhance 
communication. Of course, there will alv^ays be some vari- 
ation in spelline but the schools should tr/ to use that 
system which promotes communication and nest reflects the 
modern language. 

I should not leave this point without notinp, that 
althou^^h the value of a standard spelling and T>unctuation 
for communication seems hisrh, it may not always be simDle 
to achieve. Spelling reforms often arouse sentiments of 
j>rouT> identification or may serve as sounding* board for 
expressing political views. In such ccses, effecting a 
change or reform may prove quite difficult and the decision 
to promote such a chanfr.e should be based upon a comparison 
of the depree of misunderstandinp. extant against the costs 
of effecting such a chanj^e (cf.' Rubin and I«Jahiono, in prep- 
aration). Should the schools promote standard prammar? 
In speakinp, of grammar, we are speaking basically about 

two kinds of rules — rules of vjord formation and rules 
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regulatinp the relation of words to each other.' In 
tryinp to decide about the role of the schools here, I 
would first ask V7hether there are standard rules of word 
formation — rules such as m.ay apply to affixation (or 
derivation) or to inflection (or reduplication).^^ 
Secondly, I would ask whether these rules are used for 
standard written or for standard snoken Indonesian. 
"iTiirdly, I would ask what the basis of aproement on these 
rules is. Are they found in old but still revered s^rammar 
books or is there common agreement in usape or do people 
look to certain scholars for their norm? If there is no 
common aj>reem.ent on what the standard grammar should be, 
should the educators attempt to promote one set of rules 
over another? Apain, it seems useful to brinp our cri- 
teria of communication and understanding^ to bear. Some 

variation in word formation probably will not imoede com-* 
12 

niXmication but if every group has its or-m system then 
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such variation may well iipi^ede communication • In consid- 
ering the rules regulating the relation of words to each 
other, often called svntax, it seems that cues from other 
items in the sentence are not as helpful as in word forma- 
tion. Additionally, since the number of syntactic rules 
is much more limited, it would annear that if there is much 
confusion in syntax, communication can readily be hindered • 
Thus, a standard syuftx needs to have a hif^h nriority in 
language arts materials. 

Finally, what about the standardisation of vocabulary? 
Here I would ask what kind of vocabtilarv — the lant^uap^e usod 
in the kitchen or in daily use? Or the vocabulary used for_ 
teaching technical concepts? I doubt that schools would 
find it worth the cost of trying to control the dail.y lan- 
guage of its students. Additionally, one mipht wonder 
what the benefits to be gained from such an effort might 
be. On the other hand, it would seem to be worth the ef- 
fort to standardise technical terminology since exactness 
is necessary in this type of communication and regionalisms 
may impede the spread of information. 

I have raised a lot of questions about ''what to teach 
in the schools." T^ay I suggest some strategies about how 
to go about answering these questions* First of all you 
need to know the extent of standardisation which currently 
exists in the country- Secondly, you need to decide 
whether you want and need a standard pronunciation, spelling, 
grammar, terminolocry • Then you need to decide which of 
these is most urgent : which of these is most worth spen- 
ding yorr time and enerf^y on. In order to achieve a stand- 
ard in MAe area of language yon decide is important, it would 
be u>eful to create standard reference works, such as a stan- 
dard pronouncing dictionary, a standard dictionary (which 
indicates spellinR, pronunciation, syllabification), a 
standard reference grammar or a standard stvle mantial. 
O , Finally, textbooks should be produ ced , written in accordance 

wit!', the above standards for the level needed. 
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Two cautions occur to me. First of al]. , since lan- 
guage is al^<ravs chanp,inp, having once achieved a standard 
or having set a standard does not mean that this is fixed 
for once and for all. Standardisation and norns of good 
usage will probably chanpje through time and chanties in 
what is taupht must adjufst to these problems. In many 
standard language commu-aities , it is common to have admin- 
istrative routines which keep up with the chanc^inp stand- 
ard — by recordiPpj in some cases creating, and dissemina- 
X. 3 

tlnj^ the changes. A second caution \^7hlch T think needs 
a great deal of attention is the following: althoug>^ T 
have been talking about ^he areas in which a standard might 
be useful and this might include several kinds of social 
situations, I would mt recomir.end that the schools stick 
to the standard as the only kind of language permissible 
or correct. In general, the standard can be seen to be 
used in the more formal kii-»ds of activities. If we are 
to encourage full develooment of creative notential, I 
would suggest that students be made aware of the m.any 
stylistic possibilities and made aware of when they are 
appropriately used. I would venture to say that too 
great emphasis on one style may hamper creativity. 

The second question which I have raised today Is how 
to teach Indonesian. I suggested earlier that this de- 
pended in part on ho^^' one saw the relation of the regional 
languages to Indonesian. In discussing methodology, the 
first question I would ask is whether the Xaneuafre is a 
first language or a second for its users. If it is a 
first language, one technique may be used; whereas, if 
it is a second, a different technique might he required. 
It seems to me that this is a problem in Indonesia ^ust 
because most people correctly feel that the languages of 
Indonesia are quite closely related, and are aware that 
it does not take a lot of time to begin to understand 
Indonesian if one's first language is a regional one. 
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as to how to help students gain good control of the nat- 
ional language. 

Sometimes people can be fooled by similarities into 
thinking that there are few or no difficulties to be faced 
or cooled as to what the nature of these difficulties are. 
For years we assumed that lower-class black Americans 
were speaking suh-standard or bad English. A.s a result 
the method of teaching them was to: (1) soeak *'good" 
English to them — assuming they understood and (2) ba 
them out as lonp as they continued to use their o^m 
variety of English — especially by indicating that they 
were very stupid not to learn standard English. The 
result of this process was very exoensive both in human 
time and energy. Blacks often did not learn standard 
English until about the ^^th or 9th grade. In addition, 
the nef^ative sanctions which they received only reinforced 
the negative image which Nejrro students had of themselves. 
That is, the technique of teaching language onlv helped 
to increase the inferiority complex of the ^^^egroes. 
The point I want to make here is that people can be fooled 
by linguistic similarities, thus their teaching methods 
may not be appropriate to enhancing leaminp: indeed 
they may have a negative effect on the student's image 
of himself. 

In the case of the Negroes , although their vocabu- 
lary is often similar, the underlying grammar rules are 
different. Thus when a black speaker says 'l he sick ' 
this is judged by white standard English speakers to 
be bad English. VJhen a white speaker so judges this 
utterance, he has indicated two areas of mis judgment 
or ignorance. First of all, he has shown that he does 
not know that the word "be" has a different function in 
Negro speech than in standard English. Ve has linguis- 
tically misjudged the utterance. Secondly, with this 
single linguistic scale, he then infers some socially 
meaningful intent on the Part of the "sub-standard" 
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speaker. The nerson making a ludpment of bad English, 
infers that the sub-stp*:,lard spe.^'^er wantcH to sneak 
standard English ^ut just could rot do so — he did not 
quite make the system. This is again a faulty judg- 
mentj, this time of a social iiotur:, T-^.en the techniques 
of teaching; standard English are based on this kind of 
judgment, the results are both pcor lan^uape teaching 
methods as well as nep;ative psycbolopical results. 

Now returning to the Indonesian teachinp situation, 
vhile in Indonesia the social judgment made in repard 
to poor Indonesian speech may not be as stronp as in 
the Negro case, the linguistic judgment may still 
obtain. That is, because of the similarities between 
the regional language and Indonesian, the differences 
may be ignored or underestimated. The teaching tech- 
niques may never focus on the differences and use posi- 
tive reinforcement of these rules. Instead by assuming 
great similarity, teachers may use only negative 
Sanctions: "Don't use such and such." This negative 
approach is a wasteful, time-consuminr process. It 
may create psychological complexes and does not rein- 
force good habits but rather punishes bed ones. 
additional error may be to assume that the only dif- 
ference between the regional lanf^uages and Indonesian 
is that of vocabulary and/or pronunciation. Thus, 
the structural differences Indonesian has when comnared 
with regional languages may never be clarified, taught 
and reinforced. Our point here is that ♦"he linguis- 

tic relationship between the regional languages and 
the national language must be clarified so that proper 
teachinp. techniqxies can be employed instead of merely 
corrective ones. 

I have raised with you today a number of problems — 
some relating to what to teach in an Indonesian class 
and some relating to how to teach Indonesian. It is 
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Increase as the national lan<^iK*ce c^ro^^s to ^^e tVe na^lor 
lancua^e rf ''cience iTlthln Indonesia as -tgIT ag the lingua 
franca of the nation. Thu<:, t^e rosnonsi'^lHty for 
nroner teac^^inp will heccT^« 'nore and ?ror*> l^ortant. Tt 
seens vx><^t «iT>nronriate that at t^U Doi^t in thn develop- 
r«nt of t'^e country rnri t>p lanjfruap:e that serious atten- 
tion he f^tven to wV^at Is tar^^t anr' ho^» it is to he tau*^'^*:. 
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V'OTES 

1. This paner was written ^ile the author tras con- 
'!uctin5r research in In^^onesia a« c^e ^roiect Co- 
ordinator of the LanpuAf^f» ^lanninp Processes Pro- 
ject. This cross-national research nrolect Is 
directed by Joshua "^Is^^ran and r» arles Fer«nison, 
adrinisterec* fey Stand ford TTnlver^lty ar^^ funded 
by Ford Foundation. I am ende^ted to ny collea- 
ffneHf ^ISrn Jemudd and Anton -^oeliono for their 
0 stirulatin? comments in the revision of this naner. 

2« , Lanpua^e also serves to convey both social and 

emotional peanin? and as a, result of these ^unctions 
too, it mint be taupht with care. 

3. Althouph linnilstic science has lon<^ tauj^bt that 
every child can learn his own lan^uflffe, it also 
seers true that not al3 children hav« equal cow- 
ir*and of their lan«ruape. T'onseholder l^fiO:^**^, 
Joints out that t^^ere. is 'a dubions claln fom>erly 
rade hy sotne taxonorlsts, that all aneakers of a 
piven lannaare 'm-^ter* it equsfii'r^ tbat there are 
no differences in lin<niisttc shlll. ' It seeM 
clear that one lTr.portant role which the schools 
can perforn is to heli> develop linthilstlc 8?'llls 
so that ideas can he jexoreased inore succlntly, 
i«ore fully and nore clearly. 

4. For an Indication of the relation of the schools 
to the learning of Tndonesian, see "urray Thonaa 
and Vlnamo Surachir^ad 1%^. 1?or a definition of 
'*hlph" latipuape, see Ferpu^pn 1^59. 

5. The assurrntion that a ^iven individual has a 
sinfrle style has b^en f^lly and finally dewolls^^ed 
by the recent worlt of soclolln<nilsts. ^s well, 
the assumntion that a class of neot^le all shar^ 
the same set of styles has beien d<!iwistrated to 
be falae« 



6* The term "good'' needs further clarification • 

I*^en a person says that a plven Indlvli^ual writes 
good ll^doneslan does he rteati that his use of grammar 
Is acceptable or appropriate or does he mean that 
his style Is effective? 

?• In other countries, parts of such a variety might 
be found In style manuals • 

8. I am Indebted to Bj8m Jernudd for help In clari- 
fying current usage of the term "standardisation," 
and for a stimulating discussion of the most useful 
definition of the term. 

9. Of course I am aware that in the current theoretic- 
al discussions of linguistics j the term grammar may 
be defined in many other ways and include many dif- 
ferent things. However, for our purposes here it 
is useful to discuss at least these two aspects of 
grammar which all would agree the term includes. 

10. Hany written Indonesian reference works agree on the 
rules for the application of the nominal formative 
(peng-, per-, ke-, /+ -jan/) and the verbal forma- 
tives (meng-, ber~, dl-, ter-, se- /+ -kan, -1/). 
Then is, however, disagreement oh the combinations 
pemltted of particular prefixes. An example is 
lAiether it is possible to say: 

(D diberhentikan 'Vas/is/will be fired/stopped" 
(2) dimengertl "was/is/wlll be understood" 
* Both combine two pcefixes /dl-/ plus /ber^/ or 
/meng'-/ which some feel is not correct. Those 
who feel these two forms are incorrect use the 
form dihentikan for the first and diprtiami for 
the second. This grammatical point has not yet 
been standardised. Another granDiatical point, 
as yet unstandardised is Where to attach the suf- 
fix -jn in the diacotttinuous inorph per- ♦ -an When 
Q there is a double stem. The discussion revolves 
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around whether to say: 

pertanggung djawaban "responsibility'' 
or 

pertan^^un^an d^awab 

11. For example, standard written Indonesian requirefs 
proper application of prefixes and affixes, wbereas, 
standard sooken permits their deletion, e*p.: 

Standard written: Anak saja sudah bersekolah . 

"My child is already in school.'' 
Standard spoken: Anak saja sudah sekolah . 

12. Unless these variations represent important and con- 
flicting values for the groups involved^ in which 
case communication of content n>ay indeed be hir.^ered. 

13. Thanks again are due my colleague T^-^orn Jernudd for 
calling my attention to the fact that standard lan- 
guage communities have bureaucratised the procedures 
for standardisation. 

14. Although I have not made a study of the interference 
of regional languages on Indonesian, one of rrv col- 
leagues offered the following example of both lexical 
and structural interference from Javanese in 
Indonesian : 

The Javanese exT^ression: 

Wong wis awan, kok durung mnlih . 

(the fact that already late, why not yet come home) 
"Although it is already late, why hasn't he/she 

come home yet?" is often translated into Indonesian 

as : 

OranH sudah siang, kok belum pulang . 

(people already late, — not yet come home) 
Here the word orang through incorrect analogy 
with wong which means "people" and can also be 
used as a conjunction in Javanese is used in 
Indonesian where the term orang mly means "people'' 
and is not used as a conltmction. Correctly 
stated the Indonesian phrase should be: 
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Sudah sianp, (-^ mengapa) beliiro pulanff: 5.1'ap:a . 
Indonesian does not require the conjunction but 
Javanese speakers feel that the sentence is some- 
how empty or shallow without i\.. 
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